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| Memorabilia. 





TURRY Court, two miles from Canter- 
bury, where Lord Milner lived, has been 
offered by his widow to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Originally a Benedictine 
Abbey, Sturry is sixteenth-century English 
brick. But there is much more than the 
house. There is the great brick entrance 
arch of King Henry VIII.’s time; there are 
old brick walls, with queer recesses in them. 
And there is the barn—a gigantic tithe barn 
of the monks, -brick-built and roofed with 
tiles, its vast length broken by two huge 
gabled doorways, its ancient roof-timbers 
overpowering in their majesty and might. 
Nevertheless, it is the garden of Sturry, with 
the river in it—a garden laid out so as to 
make a unity of house, archway, walls, barn, 
lawns, trees, flowerbeds, and yew hedges— 
which makes Sturry Court what it is. 


LEEDS is spending the second week in July 

in celebrating the tercentenary of its 
foundaton. In a letter urging those born 
in Leeds to join in the festivities the Lord 
Mayor reminds us that a successful railway 
locomotion was built in Leeds thirteen years 
before Stevenson’s Rocket. 


THE Society of Army Historical Research 

reports a membership of over 300. The 
Journal contains much valuable material 
for students of Army and of regimental his- 
tory, and it contains notes and queries use- 
ful to those engaged on research in such 
Our contributor, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel J. H. Leslie is the hon. editor, and 
Mr. A. S. White, of the War Office Library, 
the hon, secretary and treasurer. Sir 


| 








George Aston, who has retired fromthe 
chairmanship, after holding the office for 
nearly four years, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, 
the official historian of the military opera- 
tions on the Western Front, becomes the new 
chairman of the council. 


[HE Chinese Saloon at the British Museum 

now contains a collection of fifteen pieces 
of Chinese silver dating from the ninth cen- 
tury. They are’stated to have been found 
in a tomb in the Pei Huang Shan, near 
Sianfu, Shensi. Seven are plain, but dis- 
tinguished by a dignity of form which re- 
calls our own Tudor plate. These include 
a wine ewer of interesting shape and with 
the lid secured to the handle by an ingenious 
sliding attachment; and a small cup with 
an engraved inscription which tells us that 
it was made for the Great Officer Wang in 
a year which corresponds to 877 of our era, 
and that its weight was officially attested 
as two taels and half a candareen. Placed 
beside the silver work of the best European 
period, these fifteen vessels would appear 
neither inferior in workmanship nor con- 
spicuously foreign in taste. 


HE Annual Register for 1925, just pub- 
lished by Longmans, continues the series 

on the same efficient lines which have dis- 
tinguished it since Burke launched the en- 
terprise in 1758. Apart from the London 
Gazette the Register must be almost the 
oldest British periodical since the end of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and there are very 
few which trace an unbroken pedigree into 
the eighteenth century. There are still three 
London dailies, one Sunday paper, and 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine of that anti- 
quity, but we do not recall any others pub- 
lished in London. There are still a few old 
provincial papers, though the end of the 
Freeman’s Journal (1760) the other day 
lessened their ranks. : 


[HE London Zoological Gardens has at last 
obtained a specimen of the so-called 
golden cat from Sumatra. A _ beautiful 
tawny animal with fierce eyes, ‘this new speci- 
men is the only representative of his family 
in the Gardens. He is a smallish cat about 
the size of a lynx, and his head closely 
resembles that of a bay lynx, but his body 
is like a tiger’s with long slender lines. He 
was very thin, the Sunday Times tells us, 
when he arrived at the Zoo, and his coat 


was in a bad state, but he has responded 


well to treatment, and is now beginning to 
look sleek and well-fed. 
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THE Stationers’ Company has just altered 

a regulation which has been in force 
since the inception of the Company in 1403. 
The Company is ruled by a Court of Assis- 
tants, composed of the senior members of 
the livery, and under the regulation it takes 
at least forty years from the date of joining 
the Company for a member to become eligible 
to act on the Court, except in the case of 
Aldermen of the City. The Court of Assist- 
ants has now agreed to allow the livery to 
nominate four of their number, from which 
the Court selects two to represent the livery 
on the Court. The liverymen chosen are Mr. 
R. A. Austen-Leigh (ex-President of the 
Master Printers’ Federation) and Mr. J. R. 
Riddell (Principal of the London School of 
Printing). ; 


TR Walter Raleigh’s ‘History of the 
World ’—a presentation copy from the 
author to William Trumbull, our Minister 
in Brussels three hundred years ago—was 
the most interesting item at Hodgsons’ sale 
last Friday when it fetched £500. At the 
same sale a first edition of Robinson Crusoe 


sold for £147. 

ME- George Macaulay Trevelyan’s ‘ History 
of England’ was published yesterday 

by Messrs. Longman in one volume of 723 

pages at 12s. 6d. net. We record the event 

and reserve comment. 


STERLEY Park, which is to be let furn- 
ished, was built by Sir Thomas Gres- 
ham, who entertained Queen Elizabeth there. 
Francis Child (of Child’s Bank) bought the 
house early in the eighteenth century, and 
carried out a costly scheme of restoration. 
The Adam-series in the Soane collection 
shows that Robert Adam designed a great 
deal of the work, including some of the 
furniture. In 1773, as The Times reminds 
us, Horace Walpole alluded to Osterley in 
a letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory :— 
There is a hall, library, breakfast-room, eat- 
ing-room—all chefs d’ceuvres of dam—a 
gallery 130ft. long; a drawing-room worthy 
of Eve before the Fall. Mrs. Child’s dressing- 
room is full of pictures, gold filigree, china 
and japan. So is all the house; the chairs 
are taken from antique lyres, and make charm- 
ing harmony; there are Salvators, Gaspard 
Poussins, and, to a beautiful staircase, a ceil- 
ing by Rubens, 
Osterley Park is nine miles from Hyde 
Park Corner. 


wHo was Mrs. Grundy? 
would answer that she was a mythical 





Most of Us | 


personage, and others might recall a gener- 
ally forgotten play which contains allusions 
to her. Mr. Ernest Law, the learned custo- 
dian of Hampton Court brings her to life 
oncé more in an interesting letter to The 
Times, which we quote :— 


“Mrs. Grundy ” was the Housekeeper of that 
name at Hampton Court Palace in the late 
forties and. early fifties of last century. Her 
fame is perpetuated in a dark space—one of 
the mystery chambers of the Palace—the door 
of which is rarely opened, and which is stil] 
known as “Mrs. Grundy’s Gallery.” Here 
she impounded, any picture or sculpture which 
she considered unfit for exhibition in the 
State Rooms; and here she kept them under 
lock and key, in defiance of the authority and 
protests of the Queen’s Surveyor of Pictures, 
No entreaty, no persuasion would ever induce 
Mrs. Grundy to let any one so much as peep 
into her Gallery, still less penetrate into it, 

The story goes that on one occasion the 
First Commissioner of Works, on a visit of 
inspection, noticing a closed door, asked what 
it led to. “That is Mrs. Grundy’s Gallery, 
sir,” replied the Clerk of the Works in awe 
stricken tones, and he had no key to admit 
him. So Mrs. Grundy was sent for. In an- 
swer to the First Commissioner’s request, she 
declined to open the door for him. “ But I 
am one of her Majesty’s Ministers, and I have 
authority over the structure of the Palace.” 
“T cannot help that, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Grundy, “only on an order signed by his 
Lordship the Lord Chamberlain of her 
Majesty’s Household can I allow anybody to 
enter my Gallery.” That is the sort of thing 
that “ Mrs. Grundy would say.” 

History does not record the eventual re 
sult; though he did not get in on that occa 
sion. But in the century-old struggle between 
the Office of Works and the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Department, some 40 years after her 
death the First Commissioner succeeded in 
having the occupation of “Mrs. Grundy’s 
Gallery ” transferred to his Department, to 
be used for stores. Some 15 years afterwards 
its treasures were gradually brought forth, 
and the pictures hung in the State Rooms, 
notably Cariani’s beautiful “‘ Venus Recum- 
| bent,” No. 88 in the Second Presence Chamber, 
identified three years ago by Mr. Tancred 
Borenius as having belonged to the famous 
Venetian collector, Andrea Vandramin, from 
a drawing in his catalogue of 1627. It was not 
until 20 years ago that a leaden statue of 
Venus, which had been sent from Windsor 
was stored in “ Mrs. Grundy’s Gallery,” was 
brought forth to adorn Henry VIII.’s Pond 
Garden. 


| MR Underwood’s clue to the enigma of “the 
| dram of eale”’ in last week’s ‘ N. and 
Q.’ is honoured with a leading article m 
The Times of June 15, which ‘‘ without 

cing bail’ for our correspondent thinks 
| that ‘‘he has got pretty near.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST FOLIO. 
a* I beg the courtesy of your space to 


refer to my tract ‘Mrs. Shakespeare’s | 


Second Marriage,’ in which I offered to my 
fellow-Shakespeareans the proposition that 
Messrs. Jaggard and Blount obtained the 
sixteen Shakespeare plays which they inclu- 
ded in the First Folio, from the surrepti- 
tious proceeding of one Richard James, who 
happened to be the husband of Shakespeare’s 
widow at her death in August 1623? 


On first encounter, this proposition seems 
travelling quite unnecessarily far afield— 
through an alleged second-marriage; an im- 
pecunious widower; several Puritan bigots 
and four truculent printers, and so on—to 
account for a very commonplace proceeding. 
But does it not, upon examination, turn out 
to be just the result of a process of elimina- 
tion of several other possible theories? Let 
us see as to this specifically. 

1. Shakespeare’s widow, who had dis- 
regarded her dower and quarantine rights 
and continued to make her home with her 


daughter and son-in-law at New Place, was | 
buried in the chancel of Trinity Church, | 


Stratford-on-Avon, August 8, 1623. 


2. Three months after, toa day, on Nov. 
8, 1623, Blount and Jaggard hurriedly enter 
upon the Stationers’ Registers, sixteen 


Shakespeare plays ‘‘soe manie as are not | 


formerly entred to other men.’”’ They did 
this so precipitately that they forgot that 
one of these sixteen plays had been “‘ entred 
to other men,” and that one of them had 
actually been entered—eleven years before— 
by this same Blount, who had forgotten all 
about it himself ! 


3, At her death Shakespeare’s widow was 
possessed of one bedstead, bed and bedding, 
under a legacy in her husband’s will which 
she never refused to accept. Everything 
else rested in possession of the Halls by the 
entire tenor of the Will, as well as by the 
residuary clause—‘‘ All the rest of my 
Goodes Chattel, Leases, Plate, Jewels and 
household stuffe whatsoever, after my Dettes 
and Legasies paid and my funeral expenses 
discharged, I gyve, devise and bequeath to 
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| my Sonne-in-law John Hall gent. and my 
Daughter Susana his wief, xxx.’’ 

| 4 If Jaggard and his partners did not 
| get these sixteen plays en bloc, somehow or 
| other from New Place by reason of Mrs. 
_Shakespeare’s demise, it was certainly not 
| because they had not had perfect access to 
| them piecemeal for at least twenty-eight 
| years if they had cared to take possession 
of them. Of these sixteen, several had been 
noted in Meres’s list. Several had been 
| casually mentioned in diaries as having been 
| seen played on a London stage: two or three, 
| from quotations or resemblances in certain 
/non-Shakespeare plays, were identified as 
| having been in existence somewhere. If they 
_ had been in the possession of Blount and Jag- 
| gard it is unaccountable that they should 
| have escaped publication in Quarto by these 
| resourceful printers during the furore for 
| pzinting Shakespeare Quartos that followed 
| the success of the Falstaff plays! 


| 5. If these sixteen plays had been for 
some reason or other left by Shakespeare at 
his death, at New Place, none of the resi- 
| dents of New Place would have sold them 
| either before or after Mrs. Shakespeare’s 
| death to any printers. For all of these resi- 
dents were Puritans, who regarded stage- 
plays as works of the Devil, and loved any- 
| thing connected with stage-affairs as they 
| loved adders fanged. And none of them were 
| pressed for funds or in need of “lease of 
quick revenue.”’ 


6. The late Mr. Howard Staunton (1810 
—1874) believed that he had discovered— 
from a bracketed record on the Trinity Bur- 
ial records, and the absence upon other 
Trinity Records of entries that would have 
been necessary in case the bracketted entry 
was misleading, and from other evidence— 
that Shakespeare’s widow married a Puri- 
tan Exhorter, a Stratford cobbler, who lived 
at New Place with his wife until her death. 
If so, it is the argument of my small tract, 
that there was another person at New Place 
at Mrs, Shakespeare’s death, through whom 
any pag ag plays in MS. then at New 
Place, might have found their way to the 
First Folio publishers, to wit; this second 
husband Richard James, now by the death 
of his spouse, left a tenant by sufferance of 
his step-daughter and step-son-in-law, and 
probably none too acceptable to either of 
them ; impecunious; since he had no child 
by her, not even entitled by nominal courtesy 
of common-law to anything the deceased 
lady may have possessed, and grievously 
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in need of pocket-money, without claim 
upon, or pretext or encouragement to de- 
mand relief from anybody. 

Accepting such as the situation at New 
Place after the funeral, my small tract 
developes its theory as follows :— 

Shakespeare—disgusted at seeing the plays 
he had intended to bring revenue to his 
theatre, pirated under his very nose and 
printed in smudgy ‘‘ Quartos’’ and peddled 
at a testern apiece—had salvaged which- 
ever he could of them; and these sixteen 
happened to be the only ones he was able to 
salvage. Possibly he intended printing them 
himself for his own profit. We do not know 
and have no means of finding out. Possibly 
he meant to include them in the residuary 
clause, as ‘‘ household stuffe whatsoever ”’ 
(though he would hardly have entrusted 
then deliberately to such rabid Puritans as 
the Halls). Anyhow, at the death of his 
widow, they remained at New Place, and 
Richard James, during her obsequies, wan- 


dering about, ignored and superflous, was | 


enough of the Brick Lane Branch variety of 
Puritan to let his thoughts dwell more upon 
his necessity for lease of quick revenue than 
upon his irreparable loss. He had dis- 
covered the receptacle, then, of these six- 
teen MS. plays. He surmised their value. 
He knew that—whether remembered in the 
will or publici juais like umbrellas—he could 
help himself to them with little danger of 
detection—or, if detected—of pursuit. For 


were they not things of wrath, tainted, ab- | 


horred—things that would defile any one— 
except a Deputy Shepherd — who touched 
them ? 

Is it a too violent supposition, that, had 
not poor Richard James been able to tempt 
them with so remarkable a prize as a block 
of sixteen Shakespeare plays; the two Jag- 
gards, and their colleagues Blount, Smith- 
weeke and Aspley, would scarcely have temp- 
ted the lapse—indeed the absolute absence— 
of any public interest in Shakespeare or 
Shakespearean vestiges in 1623—by under- 
taking so costly a hazard as the manufac- 
ture of the First Folio? 

Barristers are not ordinarilly expected to 
traverse, or to offer to rebut, their own cases 
before the court. And yet in my tract I 
did print a chapter, ‘‘ And Now By Way of 
Rebuttal,’ in which I attempted these very 
things! But, honestly, I could find no 


matters in rebuttal. 
But I shall await with eagerness the re- 
buttal, until it arrives. 











1882, p. 325. ; 
APPLETON Morcavn. | 15 ‘ Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,’ pp. 13-19. 


DAY AND WILKINS AS COLLABORA. 
TORS 


(See ante, p. 417). 
(3) ‘ Humour out oF BREATH.’ 


‘Humour out of Breath’ was entered on 
the Stationers’ Register, April 12, 1608, 
and was published the same year, the title- 
page stating that the play was performed by 
the Children of the King’s Revels. As the 
latter are only known c. 1607-8, the date of 
composition, according to Fleay!? and 
Chambers,45 must be c. 1607-8. This is 
also confirmed by the internal evidence. 
Fleay has noted a reference to Christmas 
(II. i. p. 26) and to ‘‘ the last great frost” 
(III. iv. p. 51), which answers Stowe’s des- 
cription (‘ Annales,’ p. 892) of a severe 
frost which raged intermittently from Dec, 
8, 1607, to Feb. 1, 1608. 

The only name on the title-page, as in 
the case of ‘The Blind Begar’ and ‘ Law- 
Tricks,’ is that of John Day; but as the 
latter had a collaborator in each of these 
plays, it would not be surprising if ‘ Hu- 
mour out of Breath’ were equally written 
in conjunction with another dramatist. 
What renders this more than likely is a 
passage from Day’s ‘“‘ Address to Signior 
Nobody: Being to turne a poore friend- 
lesse childe into the world, yet sufficiently 
featur’d too, had it been all of one mans 
getting, (woe to the iniquitie of Time the 
whilest) my desire is to preferre him to your 
service.’”” Noteworthy, it is, that Fleay 
only assigns to’Day the Anthonio, Hermia 


| and Lucida scenes, [. ii., III. ii., IV. i., V. 


ii. (part), and the rest to another un- 
named; whilst Boyle,!4 after quoting the 
above lines, says: ‘‘ These words admit of 
only one construction, viz., an admission on 
the part of Day that he had been assisted 
in the play by at least one writer. This 
other author, from the allusions scattered 
through some prose scenes, connecting it with 
‘ Pericles’ and ‘The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage,’ was Wilkins. I shall not cite 
those passages here, as they are not neces- 
sary for my purpose.’’ So far, Boyle’s sug- 
gestion has been overlooked, for Mr. Sykes 
does not even mention it when comparing 
certain features in ‘Humour out of Breath’ 
with those contained in three scenes of 
‘Timon of Athens.’ 





12 * Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ vol. i., p. 111. 
13 ‘ Eliz. Stage,’ vol. iii., p. 287. ee 
14 * New Shakespeare Society’s Transactions, 
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Leaving aside for a moment the possi- 
bility of collaboration, one is reduced to the 
expedient of interpreting Day’s words as 
signifying nothing more than the acknow- 
ledgement of a debt for borrowing a few 
hints as to plot and characterisation from 
a previous play on a similar theme. This 
view is slightly corroborated if one of Mid- 
dieton’s earliest comedies — ‘ Blurt, Master- 
Constable ’ (1602) 16—is considered in rela- 
tion to ‘Humour out of Breath.’ In both 
plays there is a likeness in the plot, for a 
prisoner has as his jailer the daughter of 
the reigning Duke of Venice and takes cap- 
tive the heart of the princess to whose care he 
has been entrusted. In each case, too, there 
is a good deal of opposition to the proposed 


match, and the escape of the prisoner is | 
effected by a disguise in which the Page does | 


not play a very unworthy part. Add, how- 
ever, a few details of minor interest, and 
there, the resemblance between the two plays 
ends. Moreover, any hypothesis on these 
grounds that Middleton was Day’s coad- 
jutor in ‘ Humour out of Breath’ is prac- 
tically untenable, for an examination of the 
play reveals no distinguishing marks of 
Middleton’s hand. One is therefore impelled 
to test Boyle’s assertion, and to seek for evi- 
dence of Wilkins’s craftsmanship in the 
various prose scenes. 

In the whole of the fourteen scenes of 
‘Humour out of Breath,’ I have only been 
able to discover the following eight parallels 
(spread over six scenes) with Wilkins’s 
authenticated works; and then, in some 
eases, they are not distinctive enough to 
outrule the possibility of Day’s author- 
ship :— 

I, i. p. 24. 

Flo. Boy, dost know what gentleman it is? 

Pa. Gentle madam, no; but he is a man. 

Flo. Beleeve me, boy, he is a proper man. 

Pa. Man is a proper name to a man, and 
so he may be a proper man. 

Flo. I love him, hees a very proper man. 

Compare ‘The Miseries,’ p. 478 :— 

Clare. Let me first know what you think of 
me for a_ wife? 

Scar. Troth, I think you are a 
gentlewoman. 

Clare. Do you but think so? 

Scar. Nay, I see you are a very perfect 
proper gentlewoman. 

Clare. It is a great pity then I should be 
alone without a proper man. 

III. i. p. 38. 


Hort. How fares my beautious 
weeping, lady? 


proper 


charge? 





16 ‘Works’ (ed. Bullen), vol. i. 








The law shall fetch red water from his 
veynes 
That hath drawne bloud of your eies; is 
this the traitor? 
Asp. Traytor! in thy disloyall throte thou 
liest. 
Compare ‘ Pericles,’ I. ii. 95-6 :— 


Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood from my 
cheeks 


and Ibid., II. v. 55-6:— 
Sim. Traitor, thou liest. 
Per. Traitor! 
Sim. Ay, traitor. 
Per, Even in his throat—unless it be the 


ing— 
That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
IV. i. p. 53. 
But should he prove Apostata, ... 


I have been unable to find ‘‘ Apostata ” 
in any of Day’s works, though it is often 
used by other dramatists of the period. 


; Twice in ‘ The Travels,’ however, is it em- 


ployed in Wilkins’s part—pp. 67, 80. 
IV. ili. p. 57. 
Asp. Shalt be my lawyer, boy, and coun- 


sell me. 
Boy. Ile looke for my Fee, then. 


Asq. If thy Counsel prospers. 
Boy. That’s an exception Lawyers never 
respect ; 


Compare Wilkins’s in ‘ Law-Tricks,’ II. 
pp. 26-7 :— 

Poly. ... But I wonder at Lawyers for one 
thing: Many of them use to take their fees 
afore-hand. 

Em. For a two-folde pollicy: one is, they 
were commonly greedie; the other for feare if 
their Clyents follow their Counsell long, they 
will not be worth a f2e. 

Against this, one ought to add that depre- 
catory references to lawyers are innumer- 
able in Elizabethan literature, and that 
Day’s works are no exception to the rule. 


V. i. p. 69. 

Away with him to prison. 

Compare ‘The Travels,’ p. 70:— 

Away with her to prison. 
V. ii. p. 70. 

. . . we like inferiour lights 

Take life from your reflection, for like stars 

Unto the sunne, are Counsellors to Kings: 

He feedes their orbs with fier, and their 

shine 

Contend to make his glory more divine. 

The association of ‘‘sun”’ and ‘“‘star”’ 
occurs four times elsewhere in ‘ Humour out 
of Breath ’—I. i. pp. 6, 8; iii. p. 18; III. 
li. p. 42. 

But compare, for an apposite passage, 
‘ Pericles,’ II. iii. 37-42 :— 
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Yon king’s to me like to my father’s picture, 

Which tells me in that glory once he was; 

Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 

And he the sun, for them to reverence; 

None that beheld him, but, like lesser lights, 

Did vail their crowns to his supremacy: 
Vidi. per. 

Hip. Why, doe you love him? 

Flo. should curse my selfe 

It I should hate him. 

Compare ‘The Travels,’ p. 65, in a scene 
by Day and Wilkins :— 

Sop. ... Dost thou not love young Sherley? 

Neece. I do not hate him: should I answer 


SO, 
Against my tongue my conscience would 
say ‘ no.’ 

V. ii. p. 76. As Octavio and his sons 
are scaling the walls of Mantua, Hermia 
and Lucida appear above, and the two lovers 
gaze at the design on their shields :— 


Fr. What’s here? 

A shepheard wooing of a countrymaide, 
As she sits angling by a rivers side; 

By them an aged man making a net? 
The Motto: Sic! this emblem’s morrall is 
The former love I had with Lucida, 

And this hope tells me that’s faire Lucida. 

Hip. Brother, my shield the like presents 

to me, ... 

Compare ‘Pericles,’ II. ii. Several 
knights present their shields to the princess, 
the last being Pericles (lines 39-45) :— 

Sim, And what’s 

The sixth and last, the which the knight 
himself 
With such a graceful courtesy deliver’d? 
Thai. He seems to be a stranger; but, his 


present is 
A wither’d branch, that’s only green at 


Op; 
The motto, ‘In hac spe vivo.’ 
Sim. A pretty moral; 
Also Ibid., II. v. 42-3:— 


Per. [Aside] What’s here? 
A letter, that she loves the knight of 
Tyre! 


The reader will, I am afraid, not be very | 
by some of the parallels | 


much impres 
cited, especially when nearly all the scenes 
in ‘ Humour out of Breath’ from which the 
above extracts are taken seem to contain un- 
questionable marks of Day’s handiwork. 
The only other piece of evidence that may 


assist us is in Day’s ‘‘ Address to Signior | 
.. had it been all of one. 
mans getting (woe to the iniquitie of Time | 


Nobody”: “. 


What do these words in 
What has happened 
Did he die during 


the whilest) . . .”’ 
brackets exactly mean ? 
to Day’s collaborator ? 


the interval that. elapsed between the writ- 
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ing and the printing of the play, i.e., in 
the earlier part of 1608 and before April 
12. If so, the reference might well be to 
Wilkins whose published writings suddenly 
cease in that year. 

Without attempting therefore, to divide 
the play among the two dramatists, it is, I 
think, quite possible, though by no means 
certain, that here again we have Day and 
Wilkins working in conjunction. If, too, 
we ascribed to Day the major portion of 
the play and its final revision and prepara- 
tion for the press, we should, perhaps, be 
able to account for the manner in which 
Wilkins’s work has been obscured. 

S. R. Gorprne. 


NOTES ON THE BUCCANEERS. 
Tue Sack or Panama. 
(See ante, cxlix. 435, 453; cl. 147, 238, 362). 


HE dawn came on with tropical abrupt 
ness, and the Buccaneers sprang to 
arms. Night still lay on the savanna be- 
neath them; but, in a few minutes more, it, 
too, was bathed in the cool sunlight of early 
morning. 

Beyond was their coveted prize, the rich 
city of Panama; and, between it and them, 
already drawn up in order of battle, the 
Spanish army. The following estimate of 
its strength is derived from a person present 
in the Buccaneer camp :—‘‘ Four hundred 
horse of the finest horsemen in the World; 
twenty-four companies (i.e., four regiments) 
of foot, each company mustering a full one 
hundred men; sixty Indians and some 
Negroes, who were to drive two thousand 
wild bulls and cause them to run over the 
camp and thus, by breaking their files, put 
the Buccaneers into a total disorder and 
confusion.”’ 

However, these numbers are in dispute. 
Morgan in his report to the British Govern- 
ment put them at six hundred horse, two 
thousand one hundred foot and ‘‘ two Droves 
of Cattle of one thousand five hundred a 
piece,’’ one for each flank of the Buccaneer 
army, or for the angles of the rear. 

The Governor of Panama in his report 
to his Government, on the other hand, makes 
the cavalry only to be two hundred, likewise 
remarking that they were ‘‘ mounted on the 
same tired horses that had brought them 
thither’ from other parts of the Isthmus 
the day before. He, likewise, gives the in- 
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fantry as only three hundred strong, and 
admits but five field guns, ‘‘ covered with 
leather,’? as he says. Besides these, he 
enumerates ‘‘ fifty cow-keepers,’’ who were 
to drive the bulls against the enemy’s infan- 
try. There can be no doubt that this last 
authority made his estimate as low as possi- 
ble to excuse his defeat by Morgan’s rabble, 
who were in the worst plight they had ever 
been in, by reason of the hardships they had 
endured on the march. Perhaps, also, he 
only counted regular Spanish troops, with- 
out enumerating the citizens of Panama 
capable of bearing arms, who must have 
greatly increased his numbers, if not the 
morale of his forces; for, as to the latter, 
a contemporary says, that they ‘‘ thought 
only of getting rich and cared little for the 
public good; and that, moreover, the ap- 
proach of the dreaded freebooters had thrown 
them into a state of demoralization through 
fear, as made them worse than useless aids 
to the military. 

For his part, however, Morgan probably 
exaggerated the numbers of the enemy in 
order to enhance the value of his victory. 


It will, therefore, probably be nearer the | 


truth to steer a middle course between 


the various statements before us, and to | 


place the Spanish forces at about five hun- 


dred horse and two thousand three hundred | 


foot, as opposed to about twelve hundred 
Buccaneers. 
alone nearly doubled the entire force of the 
latter, few of whom were mounted at all 
and, then, very roughly on the barebacked 
horses, mules and asses they had seized upon 
on the savanna. This disproportion in their 
numbers was not lost on the Buccaneers; 
and, as they contemplated the army which 
lay between them and the prize city, they 
murmured loudly against Morgan for having 
brought them thither. 

The Admiral, therefore, saw there was no 
time to be lost. His men must be engaged 


with the enemy before this discontent could | 
The day before he had | 
captured some Indian scouts, whom he now | 


grow formidable. 


made it to their interest to serve him against 
the Spaniards. By the advice of these peo- 
ple, then, he changed his route; and, instead 
of advancing straight across the savanna to 
the city in face of the army, he turned aside 


and, instead, marched through an adjoining | 


forest by a path known only to the Indians, 
the forest being otherwise inaccessible be- 
cause of the quantity of tangled undergrowth 
which beset it. 

Morgan divided his army into three bat- 
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talions; and, as they debouched from the 
| forest once more upon the savanna, and 
| drew up behind one of the rolling hills which 
| characterizes this part of it, the disposition 
| of his forces was as follows:—First, came 
| two hundred advanced guards, the picked 
| marksmen of the Brethren, noted cattle- 
hunters of the older time, under the lead of 
a veteran chief whose name has not come 
down to us. This formed at once the van 
and the centre of the army. He himself 
commanded the right wing, and Diaz acted 
as his lieutenant in this division. The left 
was under Capt. Boboadillos, and Capt. 
Palabra acted as his second in command. 

Before them lay the city of Panama, bril- 
| liantly reflecting back the now burning rays 
| of the tropical sun; and between them and 
| it was the Spanish army, already advancing 
| to meet them across the savanna. Suddenly 
a shout rent the air. ““ Viva el Rey!”’ 
| burst from five or six hundred throats, and 
| the Buccaneers beheld the famous Spanish 
| cavalry charging towards them, waving their 
| well-tempered Toledo blades in the flashing 
| sunlight. 

A movement of fear at this sight swept 
| through the ranks of the freebooters, like 
| the momentary silver wave across standing 
| corn when the summer breeze plays through 
it. Morgan’s eagle eye saw the movement, 
and he shouted to them in a voice which 
struck still greater terror into each individ- 
ual breast, as, in turn, he ran his glance 
| through their ranks. ‘It is too late to 
tremble now. There is no alternative but 
| to fight resolutely, or die. Against yonder 
enemy we have committed too many cruelties 
to expect fair quarter. Fight, then, like 

Englishmen or—die like dogs.’ But the 
| Spanish cavalry was by now moving much 
| more slowly across the savanna than at first. 
| The ground was swampy and the weight of 

horse and man sunk them to the former’s 
| knees at every step. Seeing this, Morgan 
called Palabra to him. ‘‘ Now,’’ said he to 
the latter, bending his piercing eyes upon 
him, ‘‘is your chance to distinguish your- 
self. Attack those men in the swamp, and 
to-morrow you shall have a double share of 
the plunder of yonder rich city.’ 

Without waiting for a second word. the 
latter selected a small body of the most reso- 
lute of the Buccaneers and advanced at 
their head in the direction of the horsemen 
| trying to extricate themselves from the 
|; swamp. Meanwhile, the marksmen had as- 
| cended an adjoining hill, and they now fired 
over the heads of Palabra’s division at the 


\ 
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struggling cavalry. Palabra’s men advanced 
towards the foe, firing as they came on; but, 
by the time they could come near enough 
to engage with them, the horsemen were al- 


ready through the swamp and on firmer | 


ground. So, as a new thought came into his 


mind, Palabra brought his men through the | 


swamp, and in this way intercepted them 
between the cavalry and the now advancing 
infantry. 

Meanwhile, the horses regaining their feet, 
the cavalry charged down on the van of the 
Buccaneers. The marksmen, who had left 
their hill to engage them, fell on one knee 
and, all together, gave them a very effective 
volley of musketry as they came on, picking 
off the foremost and throwing the rest into 
confusion. At the same time, the main body 
of the Buccaneers advanced to meet them, 
and soon the combat was hot and bloody. 

Meanwhile, Palabra and his band had 
been sighted by the enemy’s infantry, and 


immediately the stratagem of the wild bulls | 
was put into execution ; that is to say, these | 


animals were driven by their keepers so as 
to charge down upon Palabra and his band. 
But never did stratagem prove more futile. 
Nearly every man with Palabra was a prac- 
tised wild-cattle hunter from Campeachy, 
or the Tortugas, and a sudden volley of mus- 


ketry sent among the bulls so frightened the | 
poor beasts by its noise, that they paused | 
simultaneously much bewildered, and then | 


scattered in all directions, many of them 
turning back and stampeding upon the Span- 
ish infantry, much in the same way as the 
elephants of Pyrrhus. 

But the charge of the cavalry had been 
more effective. Rallying from their first dis- 
order at the hands of the marksmen, their 
Colonel, Francisco Detarro, led them in a 
steady charge down upon Morgan’s advanc- 
ing right wing, which was already in ad- 
vance of the left one; and shattered it so, 
that Morgan was compelled to call upon the 
centre to fall back, in order to strengthen it. 
But now the left wing, under Boboadillos, 
had come up and, kneeling down, poured in 
such a volley on the charging Spanish horse 
as brought them down in great numbers. 

Thus taken in flank, Col. Detarro swung 
his men off to the right to reform; and, 
meanwhile, the infantry was advancing on 
the Buccaneers, Palabra and his band fal- 


ling back before it, though in good order and | 
frequently stopping to give them a volley of 
musketry, until finally, these last joined the 
main body of the Buccaneers, who then | 
loaded and simultaneously poured in a terri- , 


ble fire upon the advancing Spaniards. The 
latter, instead of at once closing in upon 
them before they would have had time to re- 
load, stopped to reply in kind and the fight 
suddenly became a musketry one, in which 
the Buccaneers had the advantage, being by 
far the better marksmen. 

Meanwhile, the cavalry charged again and 
again, but were always met with such reso- 
lution, that at last it broke its lines and 
fled precipitiously back to the city. By this 
time the steady effective fire of the free- 
booters had thrown the infantry into con- 
fusion, though they rallied for one last 
effort; fired a volley into the Buccaneers; 
and then they also fell back. Seeing this, 
Morgan, while still keeping up a constant 
fire upon their front, sent the left wing, 
under Boboadillos to attack them in the rear. 
| Before this could be effected, however, the 
infantry, having fired their last shot, threw 
| down their muskets and fled, ‘‘ every one 
which way he could run.” 

The Buccaneers, however, were too tired 
‘with their long march, too wasted with 
famine and too exhausted from the battle 
in that tremendous heat to pursue them; 
and, instead, threw themselves down, pant- 
ing, upon the savanna, though they contin- 
ued to pick off the flying enemy with their 
muskets as long as any were within shot; 
and every straggler they could find they pis- 
toled, including some priests and _ friars, 
though some of these last they retained as 
prisoners. 

‘Ye have well earned your rest. ”’ said 
Morgan to his men. 

When they had lain down long enough and 
partaken of some food, Morgan reviewed 
them, and found he had lost about two hun- 
dred men ; and though the enemy thrice that 
number, he could less well afford to lose 
| his limited forces. Nevertheless, as an 
authority tells us, ‘‘ The Pirates were 
_nothing discouraged, but rather filled with 
|greater pride than before, plighting their 
| Oaths to one another in general, they would 
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| fight till never a man was left alive! 


| taken, was brought forward and interrogated. 
After a threat of torture, he informed them, 
| that the streets of Panama were all dug in 
| trenches and protected by heavy brass guns, 
| and that the gate was strongly fortified and 
guarded by a half company of picked men 
' with eight brass demi-cannon. 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnarp. 


(To be continued). 





A Spanish officer, whom Boboadillos had , 
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Que DUNMOW FLITCH.—As this old- | 
time custom is announced to take place 
at Ilford, to-day, the 19th inst. (Mr. T. P. 
0’Connor, M.P., to occupy the position as 
president of the Court) it would be interest- 
ing to know the date when this custom was 
said to have been inaugurated at Dunmow, 
as a similar custom was observed at Wich- 
nor (Staffs) in 1338,.and Leyland mentions 
the fact. Perhaps the following will ex- 
plain :— 

In 1338, the manor of Wichnor was held by 
Sir Philip de Somerville, under the famous 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Tancaster, who 
during his residence at his stronghold, Tut- 
bury Castle, established several curious 
customs, for the purpose of gaining the affec- 
tions of the people, and none of them is more 
singular than the tenure of this manor, which 
required the Lord to keep a Flitch of Bacon 
hanging in his hall at Wichnor at all times 
of the year, except in Lent, that it may be 
delivered to any man or woman who shall 
come and claim it, and at the same time 
swear that he or she has been married a year 
and a day without quarrelling or repenting; 
and if they were then single, and wished to 
be married again, the demandant would take 
the same party again before any other in the 
world. Two neighbours were required to 
testify the truth of this deposition; and if the 
claimant was a freeman, he received, besides 
the bacon, half a quarter of wheat and a 
cheese; and if a villein half a quarter of rye. 
These things, with the bacon, were carried 
before him, with trumpets, tabernets, min- 
strels, and a procession of the tenantry, 
through the lordship of Wichnor, and then, 
without music, to his abode. Since this cus- 
tom was established, but very few have dared 
to claim the prize, and three couples only 


| 


have obtained it; one of which, having 
quarrelled about the mode of cooking the 
bacon, was adjudged to return it; and the 


other happy couple were a sea officer and his 
wife who had never seen each other from the 
day of their marriage, till they met at the 
hall; and “a simple pair in the neighbour- 
hood; the husband a good natured sensible 
man, and the wife luckily dumb.” No claim- 
ant for the flitch having appeared for cen- 
turies, a wooden one was substituted in its 
stead, and still hangs in the hall—a friendly 
moniter to the young and free, to be cautious 
of trusting themselves in the hymenal noose. 
_Wichnor is situate midway between the 
City of Lichfield and Burton-on-Trent in 
Staffordshire. Dr. Johnson kept a small 
school at Edial, a village a few miles away, 
having David Garrick as a pupil previous 
to their coming to London. 


A. A. FLASHBOURNE. 


[A great deal of information on this subject 





is to be found in ‘N. and Q.,’ vide General 
Indexes for 4th, 8th and 10th Series. ] 





Readers’ Queries. 


PRETTY LEGEND.—Can any reader 

inform me whence the following legend 
is derived? It has the flavour of that other 
which accounts for the red bosom of the 


| robin by its endeavouring to pull forth the 


nails in the Saviour’s hands and feet on the 


| Cross. 


Adam sent Seth to Paradise for the Oil of 
God’s Mercy before he died, when three seeds 
were given to him instead, which were to be 
placed under his tongue after death. These 
grew up into saplings which eventually united, 
foreshadowing the Trinity, and became later 
(1) the rod of Moses which struck the rock; 
(2) a beam in the Temple, covered with gold, 
and (3), after a considerable disappearance, 
appeared in the Pool of Bethesda for the 
healing of the waters, from which it was 
taken to form the Cross on which the Prince 
of Glory died, thus giving the world the “ Oil 
of God’s Mercy.” 

A friend suggests Male’s ‘ Christian Art 
of the XIIIth Century’ as a likely source 
of information, but I am not within reach 
of that work. 

J. B. McGovern, F.s.A., SCOT. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., 

Manchester. 


RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—I shall 
be obliged if any of your readers can 
identify the following :— 

1. Or a fess between three cross crosslets. 
Az. on a chief of the last a demi lion. Crest : 
Out of a Mural Coronet a demi lion holding 
a fleur de lis. 

2. Or a fess embattled counter embattled 
Gu. between three lozenges Sa. 

(These latter arms are on a portrait prob- 
ably of the Commonwealth period.) 

Gro. W. G. BaRnarp. 

Norwich. 

JOHN MARBECK.—Froude, Henry VIII, 

chap. 21, tells of four Windsor men 
charged with Heresy under the Bill of the 
Six Articles. Three were duly executed, 
but Marbeck whose crime was compiling a 
concordance of the Bible, ‘‘ through private 
interference’? was pardoned. Was this John 
Merbecke the musician? If so, may it not 
be the foundation for the legend that four 
of Henry’s singing men were arrested for 
introducing the negative into all the clauses 
of the Creed during a service at St. George’s 
Chapel—that three were executed, but Mer- 
beck spared on Henry’s personal demand on 
the plea that he was a genius. The story 
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does not bear the stamp of truth: Henry 
was hardly a man to allow his leg to be 
pulled and his singers would know it only 
too well. 
W. R. N. Baron. 
OOR-JOHN.—In a paper on “‘The streets 
of London before the Great Fire’’ read 
at a meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 
in 1921, Mr. W. W. Jenkinson quoted the 
following from Beaumont and Fletchers’ 
play ‘The Scornful Lady’ (1616) in regard 
to Thames Street :— 


john. 
an any reader tell me what article or 
object is meant by poor-john ? 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 
MONSIEUR BLONDIN.—Can any readers 
™ give me any particulars of the tight- 
rope walker, and when he performed in 


London. V. DricKINson. 


M® 


of the ‘‘chairs’’ he invented for railways 
and where one could find any particulars of 
his life? 

V. Dickinson. 


amples of the surname of Arr, and 


particularly of the ancestors of a Captain | 
Edward Arr, who was born in 1777. He lived | 


and had descendants in Bridgend, Glamor- 
ganshire, but was not born there. He owned 


ships trading between South Wal d | 
rate oa i os apolne~ | cendant of whom I have any account. 


Bristol. Can any reader also give me the 
origin of the name? 
N. Lone-Brown. 


father before him were merchant ship- 
pers trading with Newfoundland from Poole 
and Wareham. I am anxious to discover 


their ancestors. Particulars of any Hursts | 


engaged in this famous trade will be wel- 
come. John Hurst’s father was nearly 
eighty when his son was born, and must 
therefore have died soon after 1728. John 
Hurst himself died in Portsea in 1820, hav- 
ing married twice. The second marriage 
about 1790 was to a woman with the chris- 
tian names of Mary-Bezent. Two sons by 
the first marriage were William and Thomas 
born about 1755. Births, marriages or 


deaths relating to Hursts in these districts 
will also be thankfully received. 
N. Lonc-Brown. 











OHN COMPANY.—Will you, or any of 
your readers please let me know how the 
old Kast India Company came to be known 
as the ‘‘John’’ Company? I remember 
seeing a definition of the term some years 
ago, but cannot trace the book or periodical 
in which the information was given. 
C. McDonatp. 
{Replies to a similar query may be found 
in ‘N. & Q 8 S. ii. 37, 116.] 
JILLIAM BROMLEY, M.P., who moved 
the repeal of the Septennial Act in 


_ Thames Street stinking of pitch and poor- — omer lier lig said to have married a Miss 


I should be glad to obtain 
the date of his marriage and some further 
particulars of his wife. 

G. F. R. B. 


TEPHEN POPHAM, M.P. for Castlebar 
in the First Parliament of 1776-83.— 


| I should be glad to obtain any information 
| about him. 
| who was Solicitor to the E.1.C.S. at Madras, 

DERING OF LOCKLEYS, WEL- | 
WYN.—Would any reader tell me of | 
the date of patenting the insulators on tele- 
graph posts—invented by Mr. Dering; also | 


Was he the Stephen Popham, 


and died there in June, 1795? 
G. F. R. B. 
AIUS AS CHRISTIAN NAME.—Apro- 
pos the query of your valued correspon- 
dent, Mr. Hy. Firzceratp REYNOLDS re 
Joseph Stanford Thompson. It would, I 


| think, be interesting if he could give the rea- 
| son why this family selected Caius as a 


AB8.—I am anxious to hear of any early | 
ex 


Christian name. This is the only instance 
I have met. The Rev. Caius Thompson, 
Mr. Caius Thompson, Sheriff of Hull, 1773, 
named by Mr. Reynolds. And there was also 
Mr. Caius Thompson, the younger, who was 
Sheriff of Hull in 1820, and the largest 
shipowner in the town, the last male des- 


It is more remarkable as the other mem- 
bers of the family, and those with whom 


al H ; , . 7 > plai d 
URST.—John Hurst (born 1728) and his | ‘1¢),,intetmartied are bare, very plain an 


CaIvs. 


(HARLES EDWARD STUART GLEIG. 
—Who was the father of this officer of 
the Gordans? Gleig wrote several .curious 
books including ‘ The Crimean Enterprise” 
(1855), ‘ The Old Colonel and the Old Corps’ 
(1871), and a Hudibrastic poem ‘The Watch- 
man’ (two editions, 1876). He was living 
at The Knole, Tenbury, in 1876. 
J. M. Butocu. 


“ (HRISTMAS ” AS PLACE-NAME.—l 

am interested in trying to ascertain 
whether any streets, squares, roads, dis- 
tricts, parks, etc., in our islands are named 
after ‘‘ Christmas.’”’? Perhaps some of your 
readers in various towns who know of such 
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might be kind enough to notify me and give 
details, if they will, so as to make my list 
as full and complete as possible? With 
thanks in anticipation. 

W. A. GEORGE. 


AR SLANG DICTIONARY.—Preparing 

a ‘ World’s War Slang Dictionary,’ I 

give a number of American nicknames and 

have found, both as to these and as to sev- 

eral others sobriquets and various ‘‘ wifflow 

gadgets,’ a good deal of rare information 

in ‘N. and Q.’ of which the ‘ Bibliothéque 
Nationale’ has a complete collection. 


Could any reader enlighten me as to why | 
Virginians are dubbed Beadies and Beagles? | 


(N. and Q.’ 4S. viii. 282; ix. 22.) 

Also for what reason is Rhode Island 
called the Banner State? (‘ N. and Q.’ 2 S. 
ii. 475). Henri VIARD. 


EVENTEENTH CENTURY STAGE 
WAGGON.—-Information required as to 
any publication containing a contemporary 
print of a seventeenth century stage waggon 
drawn by six or more horses. 
O. M. D. 


RTY-TWO-LINE BIBLE SOLD.— 
About a fortnght ago, a statement ap- 
peared in the Evening Standard saying that 
another copy of the forty-two-line Bible had 
been sold in Vienna to an American for 
£45,000. I have seen no confirmation of 
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CHANGE OF BAPTISMAL NAME. 
(cl. 353, 431). 
[HE law on the subject of a christian 
name being changed at Confirmation is 
thus stated in Halsbury ‘ Laws of England,’ 
vol. xi., p. 689:— 

The bishop may at confirmation for good 
reason add to, or alter, the christian name 
of a person who is confirmed. 

And in vol. xxi., p. 449:— 

With regard to the first or christian name 
given to a person on baptism, it is said that 
it can be changed on confirmation, and it 
seems to be implied that otherwise no change 
is possible. 

Sir Edward Coke (Co. Litt, 5A.) says: 
‘* A man may have civers’ names at divers’ 
times, but not divers Christian names.” 
He further states that the Christian name 
can be changed at Confirmation, and men- 
tions the case of Sir Francis Gawdie, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, who, being 
baptised as Thomas, took the name of Fran- 
cis on Confirmation. 

Doubt was thrown on Coke’s dictum, that 
the Christian name can be changed at Con- 
firmation, by Burns’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ 
sub. tit. ‘‘ Confirmation.”’ In the first 








this astounding announcement anywhere, 
and am wondering if it can be accurate. Is 
any further information on the subject avail- 
able ? 


S. J. AtprRicu. 
RUSSELL FAMILY.—I shall be glad if 


any reader can give me information | 

about the Russell family and people of that 
name in County Waterford. 

Joun T. H. RvssEtt. 

AMILY OF FIRTH.—I should be glad 

to have any available information re- 

garding the occurrence of this name in York- | 
shire or in other counties. 

ALEXANDER CARDEW. 


UTHOR WANTED.—I remember about fifty | 

years ago learning the following :— 

O the Devil was dressed in his Sunday best, 

His coat was black and his britches blue, 

With a hole behind for his tail to come 

through; 

Over the hills and over the dales 

He switched his tail like a gentleman 

switches his cane, 

Can anyone give me the origin or author of | 
the same? I have never heard it quoted for | 
many years. 

“* Crcero.”? 


|; curred of giving another name. 


Prayer Book of Edward VI the Confirmation 


| Service provided for the Bishop crossing the 


confirmees on the forehead, and then laying 
his hand upon their heads, saying :— 

N. I sign thee with the sign of the Cross, 
and lay mine hand upon thee; in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


| Ghost. Amen. 


Each of the candidates being thus ad- 
dressed by name, the opportunity then oc- 
This form 
was, however, omitted from the service in 
the second Prayer Book of Edward VI, and 
has never been restored. Consequently in the 
service as we have it to-day the candidates 
are not addressed by name at all. Hence 


| Burn’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Law’ argues as fol- 


lows :— 

Lord Coke says, If a man be baptized by the 
name of Thomas, and after at his confirmation 
by the bishop he is named John; his name of 


| confirmation shall stand good. And this was 
the case of Sir Francis Gawdie, Chief Justice 
| of the Court of Common Pleas; whose name of 


baptism was Thomas, and his name of con- 
firmation Francis; and that name of Francis 
by the advice of all the judges he did bear. 


' and afterwards used in all his purchases and 
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grants. 1 Inst. 3. But this seemeth to be 
altered by the form of the present liturgy. 
In the offices of old, the bishop pronounce 
the name of the child or person confirmed by 
him, and if he did not gaye of the name, or 
the person himself or his friends desired it 


'in Halsbury, op. cit., vol. 21, p. 


to be altered, it might be done by the bishop’s | 
pronouncing a new name upon his ministering | 


this rite, and the common law allowed the 


alteration; but upon review of the liturgy at | 


King Charles the Second’s_ restoration, 2 
office of confirmation is altered as_ to this 
point, for now the bishop doth not pronounce 


the | 


ever, of much practical importance, as the 
law with regard to names is thus oy down 


The law prescribes no ruies limiting a man’s 
liberty to change his name. He may assume 
any name he pleases in addition to or substi- 
tution for his original name; and in adopting 
even the name or combination of names by 
which another person is already known he does 
not commit a legal wrong against that person. 
The law concerns itself only with the question 


| whether he has in fact assumed and has come 


the name of the person confirmed, and there- | 


fore cannot alter it. Johnson a.p. 1281 num- 


ber 3. 


Burn is, however, wrong in saying that | : f 
| cther than that received at baptism or at 


this change in the service was made at the 
Restoration. 
in the second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
so that, in this respect, the service was the 
same in Coke’s day, as it is now. Notwith- 
standing Burn’s argument, Sir Robert Phil- 
limore (‘ Phillimore, Ecclesiastical Law of 
the Church of England,’ second edition, vol. 
i., p. 517) gives it as his opinion that Coke’s 
dictum still remains good, 


and that the | 


Christian name can still be changed at | 


Confirmation. He further states :— 


Bishop Kennett has left on record in some 
MS. notes to the Prayer Book, which are now 
in the British Museum, an account of a case 


lows :—* On Sunday, December 21st, 1707, the 


Lord Bishop of Lincoln confirmed a young lad | 


in Henry VII’s chapel, who upon that cere- 


mony was to change his christian name, and | 


accordingly the sponsor who presented him 
delivered to the bishop a certificate, which his 
lordship signed, to notify that he had con- 
firmed such a person by such a name, and did 


order the parish minister then present to reg- | 


ister the person in the parish hook wader that 
name. This was done by the opinion under 
the hand of Sir Edward Northey, and the 
like opinion of Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
founded on the authority of Sir Edward Coke, 
who says it was the comraon law of England‘. 
There is also an instance of such change of 
name on record as having occurred in the 
diocese of Cork, in Ireland, as late as A.p. 1761; 
and the practice is occasionally continued to 
the present day.” 


It is stated that an instance of the change 
of name at Confirmation occurred as re- 
cently as 1886 (see ‘ N. and Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 77). 
In Phillimore and Fry’s ‘ Change of Name,’ 
1905 ed., xxi., it is stated that ‘‘an 
addition to the baptismal name at Con- 
firmation is usual in the Roman Catholic 
Church.”’ 

The question of whether a Christian name 
can be changed at Confirmation is not, how- 





to be known by a name different from that hy 
which he was originally known. 


And at page 350:— 


It may be correct to say that a first name, 


It was. as I have stated, made | confirmation, is not a christian name; but it 
ee ’ 


is clear that a man may at any time assume 


| another name in addition to or in place cf 


his baptismal name, and that for all practical 
purposes the name so assumed may become his 
first or christian name. In a modern instance 
authority to take a new christian name was 
given by Act of Parliament (Private Act, 


| entitled ‘‘ Baines’ Name, 1907,’’ whereby the 


name of Henry Rodd was assumed in lieu of 
the original christian name, Raymond Hill). 
person who in executing an instrument 


| subscribes a first name which is not his chris- 


tian name may be sued in that name, and is 


| bound as he would be if he had signed his 


ise | ference between the christian or 
in which a bishop changed the name of a child | and the ; ; 
as lately as 1707. He states the fact as fol- | ale sige ap 


proper name. In this respect there is no dif- 


first name 


The name of either kind which a man him- 
self adopts, and which is adopted by his friends 
and other persons having dealings with him, 
becomes his name. 

And at page 351:— 

By repute and without formality of any 
kind, names may be adopted so as to constitute 
the true christian name or surname of a 
rerson for the purpose of the due publication 
of banns. 

The above remarks, so far as aliens are 
concerned, are subject to the provisions of 
peo Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act, 

9. 


Wm. Sevr-WEeks. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ROMWELL’S HEAD (cl. 100, 155, 210, 
283, 318, 353, 392, 407).— As to the 
method of embalming. The head was 
generally opened. It is recorded that 
when that of James I’s was opened, it con- 
tained such an abundance of brains that 
there was a difficulty in their ultimate dis- 
posal. As far as I remember the top of the 
crown only was removed, not the whole cal- 
varium, as is done in modern post-mortems. 
The removal of the contents per nares was 
the Egyptian practice and a very difficult 
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job too, it must have been. There is a well- 
known book on embalming, published by an 
English anatomist at the end of the seven- 
teenth or beginning of the eighteenth century 
(I am away from my references), and in 
the English translation of Dionis’s ‘ Sur- 
gery’ is a full account of the embalming 
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of Charles I was unknown and could not be 
traced after the Restoration, should not be 
allowed to pass without contradiction. I 
am aware that most modern historians, even 
the latest, Sir Richard Lodge (‘ Political 
History of England,’ p. 9), have repeated 
them, but, nevertheless, they are an excelleit 


of royal personages. Salt was largely used | example of many errors that mar Claren- 


as preliminary preservative after eviscera- | 
tion, and then the aromatics with turpen- | 
tine and a final bandaging all over with | 
many yards of bandage, and over all a cere- | 
cloth. That this method was successful is | 
shewn by the description of the desecration | 
of the Royal tombs at St. Denis, when | 
Henry IV was so easily recognised, that he | 
was kissed by a Sanscoulotte soldier because 
“he was a brave man and good soldier.”’ 
I have had through my hands the full pro- | 
fessional account in MS. of the post-mortem 
on Queen Anne. In her case only the 
abdominal viscera were removed. In her | 
case, too, as in all embalmments of the time | 
and I believe up to the beginning of the | 
nineteenth century, the viscera were buried 

separately in urns or caskets of lead and | 
preserved in brine. See Stanley’s ‘Westmin- | 
ster’ and the account of the Derwentwater | 
vault in Howitt’s ‘ Visits to Remarkable 
Places.’ A good many other references 
can be found. These urns were generally 
put into the vaults before the funeral of the 
rest of the corpse From the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, in France, camphor 
in spirits of wine was the favourite preser- 
vative. See the opening of the coffin of 
James II in the French revolution, when the 
body was found perfectly preserved and a 
strong smell of camphor was_ perceived | 
through the house for a long time. The | 
gruesome tale of the burial of Louis XV is 
well known. He died of smallpox and was 
placed in a coffin filled with spirits of cam- 
phor. The reasons why later embalmings 
were more successful is probably due to the 
fact that the modern shaped coffin was em- 
ployed. This can be much more accurately 
soldered than the old body-shaped lead shell 
in two halves. This combination of bandag- 
ing, aromatics and spirit of camphor with 
a cerecloth was used for Lord Nelson. A 
full account of this was published by a sur- | 
geon about the time. 


T. Witt1aM Cock, M.A. | 
A NOTE ON THE EXECUTION OF | 





_CHARLES I. (cl. 381).—I think | 
that Clarendon’s assertions (‘ Life,’ ii. 49), 
to the effect that the burial place: 


don’s ‘ History.’ He seems to have had very 
little knowledge of the pamphlets of his 
times and wrote with entire disregard of 
the ‘‘ newsbooks.”’ 

Nine weekly licensed newsbooks were pub- 
lished at the time of the murder of Charles 
I, and the following extracts from two lead- 
ing newsbooks will alone suffice to prove 
that the exact site of the burial place of the 
King must have been easy to ascertain if 
enquiries really had been made, particularly 
at Windsor. 

‘Perfect Occurrences’ (written by Henry 
Walker) No. 109, for Jan. 26—Feb. 2, 
1648/9, states :— 

The Commons were acquainted that the 
King desired of Col. Tomblinson [sic] that 
his body might be imbalmed and laid by, 
because perhaps his son, Prince Charles, 
might come to inter him. The House referred 
it to a Committee. 

And ‘ The Perfect Diurnall’ (written by 
Samuel Pecke), No. 288, for Jan. 29—Feb. 5, 
carries on the story :-- 

The King’s head is sowed on and his corps 
removed to Si. James’s and embalmed; a 
committee to consider of the time, place and 
manner of his funeral by his ancestors, but 
not yet agreed upon. 

‘Perfect Occurrences,’ No. 110 for Feb. 2 


| —9, goes on :— 


The corpses of the late King were sent to 
Windsor to be buried in St. George’s chapel 


| there, and instructions and moneys were sent 


for the doing thereof. 

The next number of the ‘ Perfect Diur- 
nall,’ No. 289, for Feb. 5-12 adds :— 

The House ordered leave to be given to the 
Duke of Richmond, Marquis Hartford, the 
Earle of Lindsey, the Earl of Southampton 


| and Doctor Juxon to attend the late King's 


funeral to-morrow night, as was desired. 


Then follow definite statements about the 


| spot—first of all in ‘ Perfect; Occurrences,’ 


No. 111, for Feb. 9-16:— 

The late King Charles is buryed at Wind- 
sor; the manner thus. 

The first night, he was brought into his bed 
chamber, the next day the Dean’s Hall was 
prepared with mourning, then he was brought 
thither, the room being made dark and light- 
ened with torches, where the body was, until 
the time of burial, which was about two in 
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the afternoon. The Duke of Lenox caused 
this inscription to be cut in letters and put 
upon the coffin:—’ King Charles. _1648.”— 
And he was buried in the vault with Henry 
the eight. 

The ‘ Perfect Diurnall,’ No. 290, for Feb. 
12-19, confirms this :— 

The King was buried Friday [the 9th], at 
Windsor, in the same vault 
one of his wives, were formerly interred, 
etc. 

These quotations can be increased by leng- 
thier accounts in other newsbooks, particu- 
larly ‘The Moderate,’ 
Weekly Intelligencer’ and ‘The Moderate 
Intelligencer,’ but are enough to prove that 
there could have been no doubt about the 
spot. 


Again, after the Restoration it was in- | 


tended to reinter Charles I with great splen- 
dour at Westminster and to give him a 
monument. Lack of money alone prevented 
this for a time, but three years after Clar- 


endon’s death (1674) the House of Commons | 


took the necessary steps to raise it. 

The ‘Commons Journals’ state that on 
Jan. 30, 1677/8, the whole House sat 
as a Committee, ‘‘ to consider of the manner 


of a more decent and solemn interment of | 
his late Sacred Majesty, King Charles the | 
It was | 
then resolved that ‘‘ two months tax be given | 
to his Majesty, according to the present | 
rate of the monthly taxes, for the interment | 
of his late Sacred Majesty and for erecting | 


First, of ever blessed memory.” 


him a monument. The first monthly pay- 
ment to commence from the expiration of 
the present monthly taxes and the second a 
twelvemonth after.’’ 

A Bill for the purpose was then ordered 
to be brought in. 

On Feb. 12, 1677/8, Sir Thomas Meeres 
brought in the Bill, which was read twice 
and committed, and on March 22 a Com- 
mittee of the whole House considered the 
Bill and resolved to proceed with it. 

Nothin 
the dissolution of Parliament caused by 
Shaftesbury's ‘‘ Popish Plot,’”’ and, but for 
the constitutional struggle then started, the 
Bill would, no doubt, have been carried into 
effect. But neither the ‘Commons’ Jour- 
nals,’ nor Anchitell Grey’s ‘ Debates’ give 
the slightest corroboration to Clarendon. 
Grey’s ‘ Debates’ state that a month’s tax 


amounted to £34,000. So that the total sum | 


allotted was the unprecedented amount of 
£68,000, or over a quarter of a million in 
our money. 

J. G. Mupptaray. 


Hen. the 8, and | 


‘The Kingdom’s | 


further could be done, owing to | 


| ‘NATURAL HISTORY.’— (cl. 406.— 
| There were several editions of this book, 
| the first of which appeared in 1730 and of 
| which the title reads :— 
| ‘A | Description { of Three Hundred | 
| Animals; | viz. | Beasts, | Birds, | Fishes, | 
Serpents, | and | Insects. | With | A Partic- 
ular Account of the Whale-Fishery. | Ex- 
| tracted out of the Best Authors, and adapt- | 

ed to the Use of all Capacities; especially to 
| allure Children to Rent, | Illustrated with 
| Copper Plates. [Etc.] | London. | Printed 
by J. T. Jos. Rich. Ware at the Bible & Sun 
in Amen Corner, Thos. Boreman the Corner 
of St. Clement’s Lane without Temple Bar, 
etc. mpccxxx.’ 1 vol, 12mo. pp. viii, un. + 
pp. 212, front. and numerous pl. (paged in). 

Subsequent editions vary slightly both as 
regards pagination, title-page, etc. My copy 
is dated 1797 and tallies with the pagina- 
tion given by A. H. R.: it measures 63 x 
Sgins., but is cut down. The title-page is 
| much the same as quoted above, but it was 
printed for Bell and Bradfute, and W. 
| Creech of Edinburgh. 
The author is said to have been Thomas 
Boreman, but in ‘Times Telescope’ of 1817 
it is attributed to one Mr. McQuin. 


Hues S. Grapstone. 


ESTINIOG — FFESTINIOG: PLACE- 
NAME (cl. 389). — No satisfactory 
accounting for root origin of this 
important district has yet been met 
with. It gives rise to an Union 
Petty Sessional and County Courts and 
Blaenau Festiniog has a decidedly commer- 
cial aspect. For the greater part of mile- 
aged distance the ambit round to Festiniog 
itself—or as sometimes described Llan Fes- 
| tiniog—is widely popular. Geographically 
elevated the conjoinable regions are com- 
pressed into a prong forked V shaped com- 
pass roadways branching off at basic bot- 
|tom. Vista of a picturesque vale is_per- 
| ceptible from the high elevative Festiniog 
Church. A mountainous district on every 
| hand is proverbially wettish. 


|. Briefly, without repetitional citations, the 
| following terms are extracted from Dr. W 
|O. Pughe’s ‘ Welsh-English Dictionary’ 
| (Denbigh, 1832) :— 

| Ffest—Ffestin—F festiniaw—F festiniawl— 


| Ffestrwydd. 
| Though the significations are almost iden- 


| tically alike with apt and _ pert bi-tingeas 
| poetical extracts from Cynddelw and Dafydd 
ap Gwilym ’tis feared locally we are not 
any nearer to fathom the originative prob- 
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lem of place-name. 
been vainly examined. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Johnston’s ‘Place names of England and | 


Wales,’ derives this name from the Welsh 
festinio, Latin festinare, meaning to hurry, 
to hasten, in allusion to the many water- 
falls around. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Glossaries, etc., have | born in the reign of Richard the Second, 


anno 1381, and lived in the reigns of twelve 
kings ahd queens, namely Richard II, 
Henry IV, V, and VI, Edward IV and 
V, Richard III, Henry VII and VIII, Ed- 


| ward VI, Mary and Elizabeth. The vera- 


sult the above register. 


city of this statement may be readily ascer- 
tained by any person who may choose to con- 
Thomas Parr, a 


| native of Shropshire, was buried in the 


of most surnames must be of a specula- | 


tive character. Some years ago I discovered 
that a Mr. Abraham de la Neuve Maison 
was equally know as Mr. Abraham New- 
house, and this led me to translate peculiar 
names in districts, where the French fami- 
lies foregathered, into French. Thus Gold- 
saddle of St. Martins presumed the L’Orsel 
family, Beard the Barbes, and so on. 
Whether Mr. Gotobed of St .Clements Danes 


is a corruption of Valet (va-lit) is perhaps | 


carrying the theory to an extreme, but there 
is evidence to shew that French families in 


the eighteenth contary, as they became Eng: | added that generally speaking it is found 


lish, Anglicised their names, possibly from 
business motives. Names like Pretyman and 
Proudfoot, are obvious, but it is in corrup- 
tions such as mentioned by Smiles, Cundy 
from Condé, Collins from Coligny, that the 
presumption becomes more difficult. Even 
the plain name presents difficulty at times— 
the Naughtiboys of St. Martins—and the 
amusing example of one Hardmeat, a But- 
cher, of St. Margarets, who supplied the 
poor by contract. Since the late war Eng- 
lish families of German origin have in some 
cases adopted the same course, but here I 
must naturally omit any names. Another 
curious item in the change of name should 
be noted, the dropping of the prefix—thus 
Van Coleman becomes Coleman—giving an 
alien origin to many otherwise English sur- 
names. In the present case of Topcoat I 
should feel inclined to give the family of 
Pelisser—assuming a London family. The 
above is merely a suggestion, founded on my 
own experience, and may perhaps assist MR. 
SovuTHam in his quest. } 
W. H. Mancaer. 


OME REMARKABLE INSTANCES OF 
LONGEVITY (cl. 388). — The most 


remarkable instance of longevity that 
we meet in British history, is that 


of Thomas Carn, who, according to 
the parish register of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch,-died on Jan. 26, 1588, at 


the astonishing age of 207 years. He was 


POPcoaT FAMILY (cl. 390).—The origin Abbey of Westminster at the age of one 


hundred and fifty-two. 

Henry Jenkins, of Northallerton, York- 
shire, lived to the age of one hundred and 
sixty-nine, being first a labourer and after- 
ward a fisherman. The diet of Jenkins is 


| said to have been coarse and sour; and in 








the north of England, distinguished for long- 
lived people, it is much the same, consisting 
of salted meat and sour leavened bread. 
Sarah Rouen, one hundred and sixty-four, 
John Rouen, her husband, one hundred and 
seventy-two, were married one hundred and 
forty-seven years, both natives of the Direc- 
tory of Carsoneber. To these facts it may be 


that those engaged in agriculture live the 
longest. It is remarkable that miners who 
are much below the ground are very often 


long-lived. ANDREW ARRICK. 


ICK AS A SCOPRIL ’’(cl. 370, 428).— 

In ‘Leeds Dialect, Glossary and Lore’ 

by John H. Wilkinson, F.R.G.S., the ex- 

pression ‘‘ wick as a scopperil’’ is given as 
a Leeds and Yorkshire simile. 

In the part of the book occupied by the 
““Glossary ’’ ‘“‘scopperil”’ is defined as a 
squirrel on the authority of W. R. H. in 
the Yorkshire Weekly Post, Feb. 8, 1908. 
Dyer, however, in ‘ West Riding Dialect,” 
1891, says it means ‘‘a teetotum with num- 
bers on its edges and is twirled round by 
the fingers and the numbers decide the win- 
ner in raffles or lotteries.’’ 

Mr. Wilkinson quotes from the Yorkshire 
Weekly Post, Oct. 21, 1922, the following 
dialectical expression:—‘‘ The’r mothers 
wants to keep them barns i’ the’r awn ’ahse 
an’ nut let ’em come racin’ ower ahr flegs 
like young scopperills.’”? And he confesses 
that in this case he does not know what 
‘* scopperill ’? means. 

The ‘ New Standard Dictionary’ supplies 
two definitions for the word ‘‘ scopperil ”’ 
which it describes as Provincial English— 
(1) a spinning top; (2) bone foundation for 
a button. 

H. Askew. 
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‘“‘Scopril’?: my grandmother (1805-95) | tion of Coste’s ‘ Life of Condé’ (the Hague, 


often used the word, though I never heard 
anyone else do. She was a refined Lan- 


cashire woman of yeoman class and the allu- | 


sion was one of reproach, contempt and the 
like. 

‘* Snicket ”’ : 
daughter was fond of this word; it was her 
substitute I think for the other. Her allu- 
sion was to cheeky and forward youn 
women in their teens. ‘‘ Snicket’ is 
not so condemnatory though as “‘scopril.’”’ 

** Wick,’’ meaning quick, alive, see the 
Anglican Prayer-book. It is to-day in 


regular use by the least educated of the Lan- | 


cashire working-class who speak the dialect. 
They have a saying, ‘‘ wick as a maygot,”’ 
they mean maggot; an old man _ recently 
told me he was—he is 96. Then they use 
the word in reference to Yorkshiremen who 

they say ‘“‘ bite wick or deud ’’—dead. 

VERNON DorNINcG. 
Blackpool. 

A BRUYERE: M. COSTE (cl. 370).— 
The M. Coste of whom O. E. L. is in 
search is, presumably, Pierre Coste (1668— 
1747). of whom there are lives in the ‘ Nou- 
vele Biographie Générale,’ and the ‘D.N.B.’ 
According to these he was born at Uzés in 
1668, left France in consequence of the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, took refuge in 
England and died in Paris in 1747. The 
French writer while giving a long list of his 
works says little of his life in England, and 
actually speaks of ‘ Madame Masham, fille 
de Hobbes,’ meaning Damaris, Lady 
Masham, daughter of Dr. Cudworth. When 
tutor to the son of Lady Masham Coste be- 
came intimate with Locke who was then liv- 
ing with the Mashams. He had already 
translated two treatises of Locke into French 
and now translated the ‘ Essay’ under the 
author’s superintendence. ‘“When Locke 
died, Coste was successively tutor to several 
young noblemen and gentlemen, and, among 
others, to the son of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
philosopher, with whom he was on terms of 
considerable intimacy.’’ Coste’s most impor- 


tant original work is said to be his life of ! 


Condé. He translated Newton’s ‘ Optics,’ 
wrote notes on Montaigne’s Essays, La 
Fontaine’s Fables, &c., &c.; and among 


other things, ‘ Défense de M. de La Bruyére 
et ses Charactéres contre les accusations et 
objections de M. Vigneul-Marville,’ Amster- 
dam, 1702, reprinted in the edition of the 
‘ Charactéres,’ three vols., Amsterdam, 1720. 
The writer of the notice in the ‘ D.N.B., 
Sir F. T. Marzials, says that the third edi- 


my mother (1833-1914), her | 


| 1748) contains what seems to be a complete 
; list of his works and a portrait. 
Epwarp BENSsLyv. : 


MHE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF LON- 
DON: RICHARD VERSTEGEN 
| (cl. 42, 405).—There is an account of 
| Richard Rowlands alias Verstegen in the 
|‘ D.N.B.,’ the index to which gives these 
| particulars :—(fl. 1565-1620) antiquary; 
| educated at Christ Church, Oxford; set up 
| printing business at Antwerp and assumed 
|his grandfather’s name of Verstegen; re- 
moved c. 1587 to Paris, where he published 
| a work against Queen Elizabeth’s treatment 
| of Roman Catholics in England, and was 
| imprisoned. His works include ‘ Antiqui- 
| ties concerning the English Nation,’ 1605. 
| He also published ‘Odes’ in 1601. For an 
| appreciation of him as a poet in Father J. 
| R. McKee’s translation of Professor Arnold 
| Oskar Meyer’s ‘ England and the Catholic 
| Church under Queen Elizabeth’ (London, 
| 1916) at pp. 215, 216. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Richard Rowlands, or Verstegan, the son 
of a cooper, was born in the parish of St. 
Catherine, London. After a good education 
he was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, 
| in 1565, as ‘‘ Richard Rowlands, servant to 

Mr. Barnard,’’ and he was generally known 
| at this P name by the name of Roland, or 
| Rowlands. He distinguished himself in 
| Anglo-Saxon literature and early English 
| history, but, as a zealous Catholic, left Ox- 
| ford without taking a degree. Soon after 
| 1576 Rowlands left England for Antwerp, 
| where he settled and resumed the paternal 
‘name of Verstegan. He corresponded much 
| with Sir Robert Cotton, and wrote many 
| books of an antiquarian nature. An account 
| of him will be found in ‘D.N.B.’ (under 
| ‘*Rowlands’’) and in Chalmers’s ‘ Bio- 
| graphical Dictionary’ (‘‘ Verstegan ’’). 
| ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| 

|T)ERIVATION OF SURNAME OF 
MUNDY, MUNDAY, ETC. (cl. 390).— 
| Baring-Gould, M.A., in his ‘ Family Names 
and their Story,’ 1910, says, some of our 
Mondays and Mundys may derive from Mon- 
daye in Calvados and not from the first day 
of the week, and he adds, Crabbe in his 
‘Parish Register’ says, that foundlings 
were named after the day of the week in 
which they were picked up. 

Leonarp C. Price. 


| 
| 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 
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vuLLy KETTLE, PORTRAIT-PAINTER 


(1735-1786) (cl. 242).—There is a por- | 


trait of Miss Kettle in Fagan, Engraving 
in England (1893) 2, pl. 54. 


Green. 
ALFRED Sypney Lewis, 


PANORAMIC WALLPAPERS (cl. 369). 


—Specimens of John Baptist Jackson’s | 


work may be seen in the British Museum, 
and the Victoria and Albert Museum. Sug- 
den and Edmondson’s ‘ History of English 
Wallpaper,’ Batsford, 1926, gives reproduc- 
tions of five examples of designs by Jackson, 
and devotes eleven pages to an account of his 
life and work. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


ANALOGY BETWEEN WITCHCRAFT 
AND SUGGESTION: EVIDENCE 
OF RECORDER (cl. 351).—Mr. J. M. 
CrEED should consult ‘Rough Ways made 
Smooth’ by Richard A. Proctor (1886) 
(‘‘ Knowledge ’’ Library) London: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. This book contains 
an article of an exceedingly interesting 


character bearing the title ‘ Influence of the | 
Mind on the Body’ which deals with the | 


subject of Dr. CrEED’s query. 

Many accredited instances are dealt with 
and the importance of the results attained 
commented on in Mr. Proctor’s noted criti- 
cal style. 

H. ASKEw. 


NGLISH SURNAMES OF TWO LET-| 


TERS (cl. 152, 195, 303).—I have quite 
recently met with another English surname 
of two letters. 

In ‘ History of Northumberland,’ vol. xi., 
amongst the occupiers of land in the town- 
ship of Ford in 1299 occurs the name of 
Edmund Ta, a tenant in Crookham. 

H. Asxew. 


TERRESTRIAL PUZZLES (cl. 43, 177.— 


The foilowing works are recommended : 


(1) ‘Elementary Theory of the Tides,’ | 


by T. K. Abbott (Longmaas), 1901. 


(2) ‘The Tides and Their Phenomena in | 
the Solar System,’ by G. H. Darwin (Mur- | 
ray), 1901. This is a very comprehensive | 


work on the subject. 
(3) ‘Time and Tide: A Romance of the 
Moon,’ by Sir Robert S. Ball (S.P.C.K.), 


1889. This is a popular exposition of Dar- | 


win’s more ambitious work and in the form 
of a couple of lectures delivered at the Lon- 
don Institution. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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Painted by | 
Tilly Kettle and Engraved by Valentine- | 
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| ‘HE WREN AND THE EAGLE (exlviii. 
| 420).—The subjoined passage illustra- 
| tes that the story of the wren and the eagle 
competing for the avian kingship is not a 
monopoly of the Europeans :— 


This story of the wren elevating itself to the 
King of birds still continues to be popularly 
| told in my country [the Japanese province 
Rikuché]. I shall now proceed to recount it 
as was given by my grandfather. Once upon 
a time many birds met together and took 
counsel to make their King whoever could 
entertain them all with the best article of 
food. So, every bird had its turn to treat 
others with what it considered to be most 
relishable. Now that the wren’s turn came 
to do so, all the other birds did not make 
much of what he might receive them with. 
| Meanwhile the wren was flitting about the 
bamboo thickets, chattering ‘“‘ Yonder thicket 
is useless, chip, chip, chip; Hither thicket is 
useless, chip, chip, chip.”” Then it happened 
to descry a wild boar basking and soundly 
asleep; whereupon it stole in his ear and 
killed the quadruped by pecking his brain; 
thus it entertained all the other birds with 
sumptuous pork. As the hawk’s turn followed 
next, it raised itself very distantly from the 
ground and caught sight of a pair of large 
swine enjoying siesta. The hawk, ever over- 
confident of its ability, swooped down upon 
them and set its talons deep in their bodies, 
which made them terror-struck. They ran in 
opposite directions, carrying in their flesh the 
hawk’s talons forcibly severed from its toes. 
The hawk thus lamentably maimed_ lost all 
its capacity of entertaining other birds. so 
that they elected the wren as their sovereign. 
—K. Sasaki, ‘The Story of the Wren and the 
Hawk,’ Minzaku, Vol. i. No. 4, p. 202. Tokyo, 
May, 1926. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


| hg ee WANTED (cl. 371).—The poem 
beginning 
“At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play,” 
is by Herrick, and will be found No. 690 of 
his ‘ Hesperides,’ on p. 45, vol. ii. of the 
*Muse’s Library’ edition of Herrick. The 
second line should be 
“For sugar-cakes and wine.” 
The third and last stanza, which did not 
appear in the query is this: 
But if, my sweetest, I shall get, 
Then I desire but this: 
That likewise I may pay the bet, 
And have for all a kiss. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


According to Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s ‘ Diction- 
ary of Faiths and Folk-lore,’ under “ Stool- 
| Ball,” the lines commencing 
| “At Stool-ball, Lucia, let us play,” 

' are from Bold’s ‘ Wit a Sporting,’ 1657, p. 74. 
Wm. Serr WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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| The Library. 


The Abbey of St. Gall as a Centre of Litera- 
ture and Art. By J. M. Clark. (Cambridge 
University Press. (18s. net.). 

HE Abbey of St. Gall was at the height of 
its glory in the years between 890 and 

920, when Salomo was Abbot. It is a pity that 

there is not more widely spread knowledge of 

the time of light and learning throughout 

Medieval Europe of which these years made 

part: even yet the popular idea of the Dark 

Ages holds its own. Dr. Clark’s work, which 

puts within the scholar’s reach material for 

detailed and definite knowledge of one great 
centre of learning, should indirectly contribute 
to correction of the persistent “‘ vulgar error.”’ 

For its persistence comes largely from want 

of definite information in the well-read, or in 

students of other subjects. Dr. Clark gives a 

brief historical Introduction, with slight 

sketch of the characteristic figures standing in 
the background of the Abbey’s story, from 

St. Gall, the Irish hermit, and St. Othmar the 

first Abbot, and the adoption of the Benedic- 

tine rule, and the increase in wealth and 
learning which first became conspicuous under 

Abbot Gozbert, to the decline in the tenth 

century under pressure of the Saracen inva- 

sion and then revival and comparative decline 


succeeding one another through an honourable | 
but less striking history which terminated in | 
and , 
xecuted by the lar assembly of St. | : : : Ae 
a ee et Se Get | sage of musical history, with critical detec- 


the dissolution ordered by Napoleon 
in 1802. 

By inception an Irish institution, the Abbey 
of St. Gall was twice, after its foundation in 
the seventh century, subjected to considerable 
Irish immigration: in the 
when the Danes were driving the population 
out of Ireland, and in the twelfth, when Irish 


monks came from the Irish monasteries in | 


Bavaria. All that is ‘known of these three 
periods, and of the persons and _ names that 
have come down to us is critically surveyed 
in a chapter on ‘ The Irish influence.’ Anglo- 
Saxon influence, from the mission under St. 
Boniface, may now he considered as satisfac- 
torily made out. The evidence for this is 
largely scriptorial and literary. Dr. Clarke 
takes occasion, at the end of the chapter deal- 
ing with this, to set out the reasons determin- 


ing the Anglo-Saxon origin of the ‘ Vocabular- | 


ius S. Galli’ as against its entirely erroneous 
attribution to an Irish origin. 
Library possesses a ninth century ground-plan 


of the Abbey, the preciousness of which may | 


be understood on reflecting that there is 


nothing now above ground at St. Gall which | 
goes back beyond the eighteenth century. The | 
chapter devoted to this plan—of which illus- | 


tration is given—is one of the most deeply 
interesting in the book. It is followed by 
account of the School. This was founded 
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' of its glories. 


| destroyed so much. 
| ful form of medieval art has survived destruc- 


ninth century, ; 


| Notker and Tuotilo, co-founder 


| chapter entitled ‘ Literatyre, 


The Abbey | 
| Gall. 
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| under St. Othmar, and its history is adorned 


by the names of many scholars: Iso; Moengal, 


| an Irishman; Notker Balbulus; Tuotilo; and 


Ratpert are the best known of the best days, 
The enforced adoption of the Cluniac reform 
in 1034 was unfavourable to education. Con- 
siderable record remains of the schemes of 
teaching during the great days of the ninth 
century, and the central point of interest is 
that little circle round Moengal who learned 
Greek and copied Greek MSS. It is notable 
that science was fairly well represented in 
the library. St. Gall possesses a fine collec- 
tion of Irish miniatures belonging to its first 
century of existence, and again during the 
abbacy of Salomo, its illuminators were one 
Though art declined in the 
general decline after the first quarter of the 
tenth century, Dr. Clark has a good deal of 
later work of considerable interest to discuss, 
The scanty records of stained glass, and mural 
paintings can only affect the lover of such 
things with grief for loss, and indignation at 
the vandalism of the Protestant fanatics who 
One particularly delight- 


tion—carved ivory book-covers, or writing- 
tablets. The tablets used to torm the cover of 
the ‘Evangelium Longum’ have been attrib- 
uted to Tuotilo; and a part of the carving is 
generally admitted to be his, though the more 
elegant portions remain in dispute. The his- 
tory of music at St. Gall is bound up with 
the history of sequences, and the fame of 
Notker Balbulus who was for some time taken 
to be the inventor of the sequence. This pas- 


tion of authorship: and general scrutiny of evi- 
dence, is a very pretty piece of work, and Dr. 
Clarke’s account of it in the chapter on 
Music is excellent. It should be studied by 
the musician as well as by the student of 
medieval history, for it is not only concerned 
with a movement of great importance in the 
development of music, but also brings before us 
the notable example of collaboration between 
of the new 
tradition, who is hardly second to his friend 
in interest. Notker, in whom the very genius 
of St. Gall seems embodied, reappears in the 
excluding the 
drama.’ Drama at St. Gall, treated sep- 
arately, offers an individual development of 
the liturgical drama, everywhere present, yet 
extraordinarily various and mostly confused in 
its manifestations. In his concluding chapter 
Dr. Clark attempts a general estimate of St. 
He rates as its highest contribution to 
human progress its services to literature. We 
should be inclined to put its music at least 
alongside of these. On the interesting ques- 
tion whether the influence of the Irish was @ 
predominant factor in the intellectual charac- 
ter of St. Gall, he pronounces a decided nega- 
tive. The general character of the monastery, 
was German of the Swabian type. 
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